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Notes. 


THE BADDELEY CAKE AT 
DRURY LANE. 
(See ante, p. 1.) 


THE Drury Lane Twelfth Night cake- 
cutting arises under the will of Robert 
Baddeley. The origin of the custom, which 
has been kept up for over one hundred years, 
has been stated to be as follows :— 

One year Baddeley went into the Green 
Room on Twelfth Night, and noticed all the 
company were dull and moping round the 
fire; so he immediately sent out for cake 
and punch, and said, as long as he could 
prevent it, such a thing should never occur 
again, meaning, of course, the depression of 
his brother and sister artists; for Twelfth 
Night in those days was always a night of 
festivity. Robert Baddeley was the last 
of the actors who availed himself of the 
privilege of wearing the Royal livery, 
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which all the company of Drury Lane are 
entitled to do now if they like, as His 
Majesty’s servants. 

Accordingly on Baddeley’s death it was 
found that he had generously left a fund 
in trust for a Twelfth Night cake. I was 
unable to find any authoritative account 
of Baddeley’s will by which this trust was 
created. There is no copy at Drury Lane 
Theatre, the late James Fernandez had none, 
neither has the present trustee. I have, 
therefore, obtained the following informa- 
tion from the official records. The will is a 
very long one, over sixty folios, occuping 
upwards of six large folio pages. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from it :— 

“ Robert Baddeley of New Store Street Bedford 
Square in the County of Middlesex and of Drury 
Lane Theatre Comedian. . . I hereby direct that 
the sum of One hundred pounds Stock in the 
Three per Cent. Consolidated Bank Annuities 
may be purchased immediately after my decease 
if not found there at that time And if there found 
there to be continued until the said Stock shall 
or may be paid off And in that instance then to be 
placed out in some other Stock or Perpetuity or 
Fund to procure as nearly as possible the Annual 
Sum of Three Pounds which Annual Sum of 
Three Pounds I direct shall be applied and ex- 
pended in the purchase of a twelfth Cake or 
Cakes and Wine or Punch or both of them which 
Cake and Wine or Punch it is my request the 
Ladies and Gentlemen Performers of Drury 
Lane Theatre (or wheresoever the performances 
lately Exhibited at that Theatre may be carried 
on) will do me the favour to accept on twelfth 
night in every Year in the Green Room or by 
whatever other Appellation may be known what 
is now understood to be the Great Green Room 
the care of which bequest I leave to the Directors 
of the said last mentioned Theatre fcr the time 
being or whoever they shall appoint as Master 
of the Ceremonies on that Occasion who shall 
give at least three days’ notice thereof to the Com- 
pany at large.” . . Dated April 23,1792. Proved 
at London, 18 Dec., 1794, by Catherine Strick- 
land, spinster, Thomas Brand and Richard 
Wroughton, Esquires, the Executors named in 
the Will.” 

It may be noticed that the wording is in 
legal style, with no punctuation; the con- 
text must be clear without any. The above 
Consols bequest is a fine piece of drafting ; it 
clinches everything. There is no loophole 
as there was in the case of the ‘“‘ Asylum” 
devise. How could so skilful a lawyer as 
he who drew the will make such a failure 
of the devise of freehold house property at 
Moulsey (which Baddeley desired should be 
used as a home for decayed actors) that the 
devise was declared void under the Statute 


;of Mortmain ? <A large portion of the will 


is occupied by Cirections as to the carrying 
out of this trust, which was to be called 
“The Society for the relief of indigent 
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persons belonging to His Majesty’s company 
of comedians of tre Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane,” and for short, ‘‘ Baddeley’s Asylum.” 
T fear this would have turned out as great 
a failure as some similar bequests, seeing 
that retired actors want congenial company. 
They declined to live at the ‘“ Dramatic 
College,’ because they did not like solitary 
confinement, notwithstanding that they had 
an uninterrupted view of green fields all 
round their ‘“ asylum,” with the occasional 
delight of seeing trains pass. 

-T. P. Cooke, celebrated as the sailor 
‘ William ” in Jerrold’s ‘ Black-Eyed Susan,’ 
a part he acted 833 times between June, 
1829, and his retirement from the stage in 
1861, left what the late Josepb Knight in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ calls “ the insufficient amount ” 
of 2,000/. to the ‘‘ Dramatic College”? ; but 
the object for which he left it was such a 
failure that when the Royal Dramatic 
College was wound up the bequest was 
too (see 8 S. iv. 62, July 22, 1893). 

Robert Baddeley was for many years a 
member of the Drury Lane Company, and 
is said to have been an inferior actor of old 
men, but an excellent one of Jews and French- 
men. In early life he spent some time in 
France, travelling as valet to a gentleman, 
and he made the best of his time while there, 
as he not only performed his ordinary duties, 
but became sufficiently expert to serve 
afterwards as cook to Samuel Foote, the 
celebrated comedian. 

Baddeley made his first appearance as an 
actor at the Haymarket Theatre (then 
under Foote’s management), June 28, 1760, 
as Sir William Wealthy in ‘The Minor.’ 
He was soon afterwards engaged at Drury 
Lane, where he was the original representa- 
tive of Canton in‘ The Clandestine Marriage,’ 
and Moses in ‘The School for Scandal.’ 
While dressing for the last-named part on 
the night of Oct. 19, 1794, he was seized with 
illness, and conveyed to his house in Store 
Street, Bedford Square, where he died on 
the following day in his 61st year. 

Baddeley’s wife predeceased him. Both 
he and his son (who died before his father) 
are buried at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

It seems worth while to note that so great 
a dramatic critic as W. Clark Russell con- 
sidered Baddeley and his wife to be repre- 
sentative actors of their day. 

Alderman Birch, pastrycook and drama- 
tist, for many years till his death, was in 
the habit of supplementing Baddeley’s gift. 
Birch’s most successful play was ‘The 
Adopted Child,’ 1795, but I cannot find 
that it was ever printed. His fame must 
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always rest on his being the founder of 
“ Birch’s” in Cornhill. The shop is still a 
popular resort, and still has the iron front 
(the first in London) which he put in, with 
“ Birch, Birch & Co.” over it, as correctly 
depicted in ‘Chambers’s Book of Days,’ 
1869, vol. i., under January. The original 
kitchen in the basement is also still in use 
with the oven, which extends underneath 
and beyond the footway. 

Your contributor Mr. Witt1am Dovexas 
has assisted me in identifying the characters 
in West’s print, and generally in composing 
this article; in fact, without his professional 
knowledge of actors and the literature of 
the stage I could not have written it. He 
informs me that it was the custom to drink in 
solemn silence “To the memory of Badde- 
ley’s skull,” but other toasts are now given. 
Of late years the managers of “‘ Old Drury” 
have added to Baddeley’s gift. The late 
Sir Augustus Harris was extremely generous 
in promoting the festivity of the annual 
celebration, contributing as much as a 
hundred pounds. There were probably over 
one hundred guests. The Drury Lane Green 
Room no longer exists, having been con- 
verted to other purposes some years ago. 

RaLpH THOMAS. 





‘THE TRAGEDY OF MARIAM.’ 
(Malone Society’s Reprints, 1914.) 


THE following notes are supplementary 
to those given by the Malone Society’s 
editors, Mr. A. C. Dunstan and Dr. W. W. 
Greg. In some cases they afford explana- 
tions which no doubt appeared to the editors 
to be obvious, but which perhaps would not 
be obvious at first sight to all their readers. 
In others they suggest emendations, in some 
cases different from those which the editors 
have proposed. It should be stated that 
the editors do not profess to emend their 
text, though as a matter of fact they have 
suggested many emendations, some of which 
are very happy and ingenious. 

Line 46. Assent (= Ascent).—Cp. 1. 713. 

Line 70. To be punctuated “ your admirer, and 
my Lord.” 

Line 153. thinke.—Read “ thanke.”’ 

Line 187. leeke.—The editors say ‘read 
‘seeke.’’’ But ‘“‘leeke’’ is probably right. 
This form of “ like ’’ is found in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries according to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
which gives a quotation from T. Howell’s 

Deuises’ (1581): ‘‘ Wante makes the Lyon 
stowte, a slender pray to leeke.” 

Line 190. bare (=bar).—Cp. ll. 316 and 1020. 

: Line 203. And parl.—The editors’ suggestion, 
;“* Apart,”” would hardly help the sense. For 
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oie ” read ‘‘ past” (=surpassed). Cp. Il. 256, 
2169. 

Lines 223-5. she laments (riming with “ dis- 
content ”’).—The editors would read “ discontents,”’ 
but this would leave the sense of 1. 223 still un- 
satisfactory. Mariam is not lamenting, and 
Salome has remarked, ‘“‘ Her eyes doe sparkle 
ioy.”’ Alexandra is defending her. Read “ she’d 
lament.” 

Line 226. And if she ioy, she did not causelesse 
ioy.— The editors would read ‘‘ doth”’ for “‘ did.” 
It is simpler to read ‘‘ And if she ioy’d.” 

Line 272. To be punctuated ‘‘ Mariam. Herods 
spirit ”’ 

Line 308. Keepes me for being the Arabians 
wife. —This use of “for” may be paralleled by 
‘2 Henry VI.,’ 1V. i. 74 :— 

Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth 

For swallowing the treasure of the realm. 

And ‘ Clyomon and Clamydes’ (Malone Society ), 
1. 833: ‘* He is safe for ever being free.” 

Line 324. To be punctuated “ Lord, but for 
the futures sake.” 

Line 366. Who thinkes nol ought but what 
Silleus will2?—The editors suggest ‘‘on’’ for 
*not.’? The better change is to remove the note 
of interrogation and make the line a statement. 
The source is Josephus, ‘ Antiq.,’ book xvi., 
Lodge’s ‘ Josephus’ (1640), p. 425 C.: ‘‘ There 
was a King of the Arabians, named Obodas, a 
sloathfull man....and there was one Sylle«us 
that did govern all his affairs.” 

Line 368. Shalt be to me as It: Obodas still. 
—Read ‘as I t’ Obodas still.” 

Line 381. Proverb: “‘ lupus in fabula.” 

Line 444. Waters-bearing.—Read ‘‘ Water-bear- 
ing.” Cp. Joshua ix. 21. 

Line 537. Where in a propertie, contempt doth 
breede.—Read ‘‘ Wherein a propertie contempt,” 
&e., i.e., minds which despise a thing because 
they have it. 

Line 569. Since Loue can teach blood and kindreds 
s°orne.-— The line is a syllable short, and the 
editors suggest ‘‘ teach us.” ‘‘ Blood,” however, 
is unsatisfactory, especially as it is used in the 
previous line in a different sense. Query, “ high 
blood ”’ ? 

Line 650. Proverb: ‘“ Amicorum omnia com- 
munia.” 

Line 693. rigor.—Read “‘ vigor.”’ 

Line 765. Omit ‘“‘ a,’ which has perhaps crept 
in from the line above. 

Line 769. scope.—Read ‘‘ stope’’ (stoop). 

Lines 876-7. 

So light as her possessions for most day 

Is her affections lost, to me tis knowne. 
The editors would read ‘‘ losse ” for “‘ lost,” but 
it appears to me they would still not get the 
sense. Constabarus is speaking of Salome’s 
fickleness, not of bis own feelings with regard to 
her. I am inclined to read :-— 

So light as her possessions formost day 

Is her affections lost, to me tis knowne, 
i.e., ‘I have reason to know that her love is lost 
as lightly as the first day of her possessing the 
object of her love.” Cp. 1. 879. 

Line 905. After this line there should be a 
stage-directicn: ‘‘ They fight.” 

Line 911. A full-stop required after ‘‘ twelue 
month.” 

Line 930. Then list. —Read ‘‘ Thou list” 
(liest). For the spelling cp. “did” (died), 
Il. 2027, 2132. 
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Lines 944-5. I see a courtious foe, 

Sterne enmitie to friendship can no art. 

The editors’ note seems to suggest that the 
error lies in the word “‘ Sterne.”’ If so, the obvious: 
course would be to change it to “Turne.” I 
think, however, the corruption is elsewhere, and 
would read :— 

I see a courtious foe 

Sterne enmitie to friendship can inuart. 

The sense is borne out by what follows, and the 
corruption of “‘ inuart”’ or “‘ iuart”’ to “‘no art’’ 
may be paralleled by ‘Larum for London’ 
(Malone Society), 1. 76, where “‘ in’t ’’ is misprinted 
for ‘‘not.” On the use of “ invert,” cp. ‘Tem- 
pest,’ III. i. 70: ‘“‘invert What best is boded 
me to mischief.” 

Line 973. That makes false rumours long with. 
credit past (riming with “ last ’”’).— Although 
the rime would be sacrificed, the sense seems to 
me to require “pass” for “ past.” If ‘ past” 
is retained, it must be the past tense, I suppose. 

Line 999. that honour not affects.-—The sense 
is ‘‘ that affects (affect) not honour.” 

Lines 1060-1. 

Graphina still shall be in your tuition, 
And her with you be nere the lesse content. 
The editors would read “ here with you. Be.’? 
Rather for “‘ her”’ read ‘“‘ he.” 
Line 1068. done to death. — The proposed 


emendation ‘‘ doomed to death”’ is bold, and,. 


perhaps, hardly necessary. 

Line 1091. To call me base and hungry Edomite. 
—Perhaps for ‘‘ hungry ’’ we should read ‘‘ mun- 
grel.”? Cp. Il. 241, 244 :— 

My birth, thy baser birth so far exceld. 
Thou Mongrell. 
The word ‘“‘ hungry ”’ is not found in the invective. 


Line 1210. To be punctuated “ still, nay more,. 


retorted bee. 

Line 1251. For “ they,” perhaps read “ she.” 

Line 1287. The worlds commaunding.—Prob- 
ably ‘world - commaunding.” Cp. 1. 1305, 
** Rome commanding.” 

Line 1297. To be punctuated ‘‘ Whose there ? 
my Mariam? more then happie fate!” 

Line 1323. Phasaelusi—Read ‘‘ Phasaelus’s ” 
or “ Phasaelus his.”’ 

Line 1391. The missing line should follow this. 

Line 1432. cease (=“‘ seize,’ as frequently). 

Line 1451. I would.—From the editors’ note 
one gathers that ‘‘I”’ should not come in the 
text. [Dr. Greg informs me that “I” was 
inserted by the printer after the sheets had been 
passed for press, and that it has been erased 
in the remaining copies of the play.] 

Line 1484. stares (=‘‘ stars ’’).—Cp. 1. 190. 

Line 1512. and Hebrew.—Read ‘‘ ah, Hebrew.”’ 

Line 1560. Tis.—Read ‘“ This,’ rather than 
“‘Thus ’’ as the editors suggest. 

Line 1566. your.—Perhaps read “ her,’’ rather 
than ‘“‘ our.” 
Line 1569. Were by (= Whereby). 


fore.’ 
Line 1596. staid.—My friend Mr. Walter Worrall 
ss ng “ stand.” 
ine 1600. wreake.—Query ‘‘ wracke”’ or 


** wrecke ”’ ? 
Line 1638. pur Seer “our”? 
Line 1639. They.—Query ‘‘ Then ”’ ? 


Line 1646. the.— Read “her,” unless “ her’ 


in 1. 1644 should be “ his.” 


1e 1571. therefore.— Perhaps read “ where-- 
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Line 1719. 
is short and 


The worlds mandates.—The line | 
the sense unsatisfactory. Read | 
“*1heir wordles mandates.’’ The changes of 
*“* yr’? to “ye”? and ‘‘ wordles”’ to “ worldes ”’ 
are both very easy, and a good sense is obtained. 
Cp. Shakspeare, ‘ Lucrece,’ Il. 111, 112 :— 

Her joy with heaved up hand she doth express, 

And wordless so greets heaven. 

Line 1751. The Hittits—Read ‘‘ The Hittite ”’ 
(sc. Uriah). 

Line 1853.—What art thou that dost poor Mariam 
ea eg ?—We should probably omit “‘ thou” or 
“** that.” 

Line 1918. The line should end with a colon. 

Line 1924. to be.—Read “‘ to beg.” 

Line 1936. The line should end with a full-stop. 

Lines 1937-9. 

To fixe her thoughts all iniurie aboue 

Is vertuous pride. Had Mariam thus bene prow’d, 

Long famous life to her had bene allowd. 

‘The editors, who apparently run these lines on 
to the preceding line, suggest “In” for “ Is.” 
The sense is got by keeping “Is.” Possibly 
“her thoughts’? should be “the thoughts.” 
“*Prou’d ” is of course ‘‘ proud.” 

Line 1944. her end.—Perhaps “ your end.” 

Lines 1989-90. Put a colon after “ storie,”’ 
and a comma after “ infamy.” 


Line 2027. did (= ‘died,’ as in 1. 2132),— 
“Cp. 1. 980. 
Line 2051. Proverb: “‘ Try and trust.” 


guide.—Query “‘ guile ”’ ? 
the crew.—Query *‘ thy crew ”’ ? 
blows (= “ blowse,” as in ‘ Tit. 


72). 
G.-C. 


Line 2073. 
Line 2112. 
Line 2137. 
And.,’ IV. ii. 72 


Moore SMITH. 
Sheffield. 





-DID FIELDING WRITE ‘SHAMELA’ ? 


In November, 1740, was issued Richardson’s 
‘Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded,’ an amplifi- 
-eation of his previously published * Familiar 
Letters,’ and it rapidly attained as full a 
measure of popularity as its author could 
have desired. Amid the din of applause a 
note of disapproval was sounded by the 
appearance of a brochure of some seventy 
pages announced in the Register of Books 
of The Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1741 
(p. 224), thus: “Item 20. An Apology for 
the Life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews. Price 
1s. 6d. Dodd.” On its title-page ‘ Shamela’ 

urports to be the work of Mr. Conny 

<eyber, a satirical reference to Colley 
Cibber, who, earlier in 1740, had published 
his famous ‘ Apology, for which he was 
“devilishly worked’ by Fielding in the 
celebrated trial of the Poet Laureate for an 
attempted murder of the English language, 
in The Champion of May 17, 1740. 

The purpose of the author of ‘ Shamela’ 
was to ridicule ‘Pamela’ as a picture of 
life, and to challenge its morality as a guide 





to right conduct. To this end the author 


did not hesitate to out-herod Richardson 
in indelicacy when satirizing the absurd 
and wholly unnatural situations into which 
the characters in ‘Pamela’ were forced. 
Probably “Conny Keyber’’ would have 
left Richardson and his angmic creations 
alone, had not the clergy (e.g. Dr. Benjamin 
Slocock of St. Saviour’s, Southwark) ex- 
tolled the book in public, ranking it as next 
to the Bible. The author of ‘Shamela’ 
laments, in all seriousness, 

“the confederating to cry up a_ nonsensical, 
ridiculous book, and to be so weak and wicked 
as to pretend to make it a matter of Religion ; 
whereas, so far from having any moral tendency, 
the bock is by no means innocent.” 

In February, 1742, appeared ‘ Joseph 
Andrews’ published anonymously, but ac- 
knowledged, were proof needed, by Fielding 
in his ‘Miscellanies’ of 1743. ‘ Joseph 
Andrews’ is largely devoted to satirizing 
‘Pamela,’ so that Fielding’s disregard for 
Richardson as a painter of manners was 
patent. Our inquiry, in this note, is to 
ascertain whether Fielding’s first novel was 
the outcome of a previous literary tilt at 
Richardson. 

The extrinsic evidence stands thus. Miss 
Clara Thomson (‘ Samuel Richardson,’ 1900) 
finds that Richardson ascribed ‘ Shamela ’ 
to Fielding in a letter to Mrs. Belfour 
(Richardson’s ‘Correspondence,’ iv. 286, 
1804). Mr. Austin Dobson, while examining 
the Richardson correspondence at South 
Kensington, found a document in which 
‘ Shamela ’ is mentioned, with a note thereon, 
in Richardson’s own script: “ Written 
by Mr. H. Fielding.” But evidence more 
cogent is afforded by a letter written in 
July, 1741, by Mr. T. Dampier, afterwards 
sub-master of Eton and Dean of Durham, to 
one of the Windhams :— 

“The book that has made the greatest noise 
lately in the polite world is ‘ Pamela,’ a romance 
in low life. It is thought to contain such excellent 
precepts that a learned divine at London recom- 
mended it very strongly from the pulpit....The 
dedication [of Conyers Middleton’s ‘Life of 
Cicero ’] to Lord Hervey has been very justly and 
prettily ridiculed by Fielding in a dedication to 
a pamphlet called ‘Shamela,’ which he wrote to 
burlesque the fore-mentioned romance.’’—Hist: 
MSS. Commission, 12th Report. Appendix, 
part ix. p. 204; also Austin Dobson’s ‘ Fielding,’ 
1909, p. 210. 

Furthermore, Fielding was acquainted 
with Dodd, the publisher of ‘Shamela.’ 
He had printed Fielding’s ‘Masquerade’ 
in 1728, and Fielding makes a very friendly 
reference to his bookshop (the Peacock, 
without Temple Bar) in 7'he Covent Garden 
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Journal for Jan. 21, 1752. 


Dodd, too, 






was at this very time publishing Fielding’s 


‘Crisis’ (see item 5 of Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1741, supra), a political pamphlet 
of which hitherto only the title has been known. Quite recently, however, a copy 
o: ‘The Crisis’ has come to light, and the owner has been good enough to write to me 


saying that it appears to be Fielding’s work. 


That Fielding was well versed in Middleton's ‘Life of Cicero, and had, apart from 
its dedicatory passages, a high opinion of it, is manifest from his remarks in the 
Preface to his ‘Enquiry into the Causes of the Increase of Robbers,’ 1751. 

Nor is it devoid of significance that when Bonnell Thornton made, in 1752, in ‘ Have 
at You All, a Drury Lane Journal by Lady Roxana Termagant,’ an ill-natured, not 
to say malicious, attack on Fielding’s novel ‘ Amelia,’ he referred to it as ‘ Shamelia.’ 

Despite these indications, Fielding’s biographers have been very shy of attributing 
‘Shamela’ to him. The best bibliography of his works, that supervised by W. E. 
Henley (Heinemann), makes no mention of it. The British Museum Catalogue is silent, 
although it is said the Reading - Room possesses a copy. Miss Godden in her 
‘Memoir of Fielding, 1910, has naught to say on the matter. ae 

The purpose of this note is to offer intrinsic evidence in support of the extrinsic. 
‘Shamela’ is largely composed of Richardson’s own language, ironically adapted, but the 
author occasionally breaks into characteristic expressions and turns of thought, some of 


which are here set out accompanied by 
ably Fielding’s. 


‘ SHAMELA.’ 
Title-page.—‘‘ By Mr. Conny Keyber.” 


P. 5, 1. 23.—‘‘ Wretches ready to maintain 
schemes repugnant to the liberty of mankind.” 


P. 9, 1. 22.—‘* How I long to be in the balcony 
at the Old House.” 

P. 11, 1. 5.—‘‘ Your last letter put me into a 
great hurry of spirits.” 

P. 12, 1. 27.—‘‘ I have enclosed you one of Mr. 
Whitfield’s sermons.” 


P. 14, 1. 9.—‘* Ah, child! if you had known the 
jolly blades of my age.” 

P. 16, 1. 22.—*‘ Can you forgive me, my injured 
maid ? By heaven, 1 know not whether you are 
a man or woman.” 

P. 23, 1. 5.—** At: the age of ll only, he met my 
father without either pulling off his hat, or riding 
out of the way.” 


P. 24, 1. 18.—‘‘ Be not righteous overmuch.” 


P. 31, 1. 3.—‘‘ How sweet is revenge: sure the 
sermon book is in the right in calling it the sweetest 
morsel the Devil ever dropped into the mouth of 
a sinner.” 

P. 33, 1. 2.—‘‘ Mrs. Jewkes: ‘ O, sir, I see you 
know very little of our sect.’ ”’ 


P. 47, 1. 7.—‘I am justly angry with that 
parson whose family hath been raised from the 
dung-hill by ours.” 

52, 1. 9.—‘‘ I am sure I know nothing about 
pollitricks.”’ 


P. 52, 1, 24.—‘‘ Spindle-shanked young squire.” 


P. 55, 1. 14.—‘‘ They sacrifice all the solid com- 
forts of their lives.” 


P, 55, 1. 33.—*‘ Vice exposed in nauseous and 
odious colours.” 


parallel passages from writings unquestion- 


WRITINGS ADMITTEDLY BY FIELDING. 


‘The Author’s Farce,’ Act I. sc. iv.—‘I have 
been with Mr. Keyber, too.” 

‘Joseph Andrews,’ I. 17.—‘‘ Designing men 
who have it at heart to establish schemes at the- 
price of the liberty of mankind.” 

‘The Temple Beau,’ Act II. sc. vi.—*‘‘ I will meet 
you in the balcony at the Old Playhouse.”’ 

‘ Amelia,’ IV. 2.—*‘ Booth in his present hurry 
of spirits could not recollect.” 

‘Joseph Andrews,’ I. 17.—‘* I would as soom 
print one of Whitfield’s sermons as any farce 
whatever.” 

‘ Miscellanies’: ‘A Sailor's Song.’—** Comey. 
let’s abroad, my jolly blades.” 

‘Joseph Andrews, IV. 14.—‘As I am a 
Christian, I know not whether she is a man or @ 
woman.” 

‘Tom Jones,’ III. 5.—‘ He was not only defi- 
cient in outward tokens of respect, often forgetting 
to pull off his hat, or to bow at his master’s 
approach.” 

The Champion, April 5, 1740.—-“‘ 1 would not 
be righteous overmuch.”’ 

The Champion, Feb. 2, 1740. — ‘‘ Revengey. 
which Dr. South calls ‘ The most delicious morsel 
that the devil ever dropped into the mouth of a 
sinner.’ ”’ 

‘Joseph Andrews,’ IJ. 4.—‘‘‘ More fool he,’ 
cried Slipslc p ; ‘it is a sign he knew very little of 
our sect,’ ”” 

‘ Joseph Andrews,’ I. 2.—‘* He had no ancestors 
at all, but had sprung out of a dunghill.”’ 


‘Jonathan Wild,’ If. 5.—‘‘ Lying, falsehood, 
&c., which are summed up in the collective name 
of policy or politics, or rather pollitricks.” 

‘Joseph A ws, II]. 2.—‘‘ Spindle-shanked 
beaux and pefit-maitres of the age.” 

‘Miscellanies,’ Preface.—‘‘ From whom I draw 
all the solid comfort of my life.” 

‘Amelia,’ Ili. 12.—‘ The cheerful, solid 
comfcrt which a fond couple enjoy in each other’s 
conversation.” 

The Champion, March 6, 1740.—‘‘ Represent 
vice in its natural odious colours.” 
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To these excerpts may be added such 
expressions as Statute of Lamentations 
(Limitations), p- 28; poluteness (politeness), 
p- 20; instuted (instituted), p. 53; syllabub, 
p- 54, &c., which suggest, to an ear attuned 
to Fielding’s creations, a Slipslopian simili- 
tude. 

No one can fully relish ‘Shamela’ who 
‘does not first read ‘Pamela.’ ‘Shamela’ 
‘is the grosser, but having read it we la: 
it aside with a hearty laugh, and wit. 
8 distinct preference for virtue, whereas 

Pamela’ lingers long in our thoughts: we 
are perplexed how so many deeply-laid 
schemes to inveigle a girl miscarry ; we 
meditate how, by discreeter handling, suc- 
cess might have been secured. 

J. PAUL DE CASTRO. 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 





Cou, Joun Hayes St. Lecer. (See 1 S. 
ix. 76; x. 95, 175, 376; 2S. viii. 225, 362.) 
—No biographical information respecting 
Colonel, afterwards Major-General, St. Leger 
has appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ since the somewhat 
scanty details given more than fifty years 
ago. We know that he was a member of 
the Doneraile family, that he was born on 
July 23, 1756, and that he died at Madras in 
1799 (Gent. Mag. Ixx. parti. 187). The most 
interesting portion of his career was during 
the time of his intimate association with the 
Prince of Wales, and it is with regard to 
this period that references would be welcome. 
A short but valuable biography will be found 
in The European Magazine of June, 1795 
(vol. xxvi‘. pp. 363-5), from which we learn 
that he was gazetted Captain (with the rank 
of Colonel) in the First Regiment of Guards 
on Oct. 25, 1782. In this particular it is 
interesting to note that as early as March 19, 
1781, The Morning Herald speaks of him as 
Colonel St. Leger, and says that he is one of 
“the principal companions” of the Prince 
of Wales. For this reason I conclude that 
he is the hero of one of the famous téte-d-téte 
‘ Histories’ in The Town and Country Maga- 
zine in July, 1781 (vol. xiv. p. 289), the letter- 
press of which seems to point to him. The 
portrait, given under the title of ‘The 
Gallant Colonel,’ while quite dissimilar to the 
prints after the famous picture by Gains- 
borough, is not altogether unlike that re- 
produced in The European Mayazine. Other 
references will be found in J. Chaloner Smith’s 
‘British Mezzotinto Portraits, p. 242; 
“Gainsborough, Sir Walter Armstrong, 
p. 278; ‘ Thomas Gainsborough,’ William B. 
Boulton, pp. 180, 207, 252-3; ‘Memoirs of 





George IV.,’ H. E. Lloyd, pp. 115, 324; 
Hist. MSS. Com. 15 Report, Appendix, 
part vi. pp. #70, 553; ‘Remin’scences of 
Henry Angelo ’ (Kegan Paul), ii. 177 ; ‘ Female 
Jockey Club,’ Charles Pigott (London, 1794), 
pp. 19-20. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


EpPItaPHS OF FINMORE AND WILLIS AT 
Norta Hiyxsey.—In the chancel of the 
church of St. Laurence, North Hinksey, 
distant a mile to the west of Oxford, and 
famous for its remains of Norman architecture, 
one finds the following epitaphs :— 


1. On the floor to the north of the altar. 


Here lyeth the Body of 
Elizabeth Wife of Rich’ Fynmore Esq: of Kidling- 
ton who Died the 15% of 
November 1716. 


2. To the south. 


Reader 
Beneath this Stone 
Rest the Remains of William Fynmore 
Late of this Parish Gentleman, 
Who departed this Life 
On the 224 Dect 1757 
And in the Year of his Age 85. 
Here also lyeth 
- Martha his Wife 
Who Exchanged this Life for a better 
On the first Day of Nov" 1723 
In the 38" Year of her Age. 
William Fynmore Gent: 
And James Fynmore Citizen and Vintner 
Of London 
Caused this Marble to be laid 
In Memory 
Of their Deceased Parents, 


3. On a marble slab on the north wall inside. 


Jacent, 
Resurgent, 
Guil: \ obijt Jun: 19 [xxix 
Finmore 1687 - etat: 
Martha } obijt Jun: 5 J xxviii 


Consanguinei conjuges, 
Maritus charus 
Sponsa non minus chara: 
Qua, non imiaturo sed precoci fato avulsa 
Lugens sponsus 
(pro dolor !) 
Per 14 tantii dies superfuit. 
Interiit Record : de Abington, 
Tam comitatiis quam oppidi pacis Justiciarius ; 
Nulli officio, 
Soli dolori impar ; 
Vite integer, 
Amicis amicissimus, 
Pauperibus benevolus, 
Omnibus benignus. 
Unice prolis posuit 
Meerens Mater 
Jane Finmore. 
4. On the inside of the south wall. 
Reader, 
Look to thy feet, honest & Loyall men are sleeping 
under them, there lies W™. Fynmore, Fellow of 
St Johns in Oxford, & Batch". of Law, who in y® 
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year of his age 87, & in y® year of our L*. 1646, 
when loyalty, & y® Church fainted, lay down, & 
died. There lies W™. his only child, who marryed 
first Katherin Cox, by whom he had Ann, John, 
Mary, W™., & Richard, Deceasd. after a 5 
yars (sic) widdowhood, he tooke to wife Martha 
Mayott of Abington, widdow, of y® ancient famil 
of the Wickhams, who brought him Elianor, 
Thomas, & built him this monument. 
He dyed Iune y* 3 A®°. D®, 1677. 
aged about 83. 
Reader, 
prepare to follow. 


5. On the floor towards the nave. 


Underneath lyeth Interred 
Thomas Willis Gent. and Rachell his Wife 
{Parents of y® famous Physician D'. Thomas Willis. ) 
She departed this life & was here buried July 5. 
1631. And He (in Defence of ye Royal Cause at 
y® Seige of Oxford) August 4. 1643. 


Also 
Francis the son of Browne Willis of Whaddon Hall 
in County of Bucks Esq’. by Katherine his 
Wife who died at Oxford July 1. 1718. Aged 
8 Months & 23 days. 
In memory of whom the said Browne Willis hath 
caused this stone 
to be laid here & thereon renewed y* Inscription 


or 
his deceased Ancestors. 


Epwarp §S. Dopcson. 
Oxford Union Society. 


AN Earty Crrcutatine Lisprary. (See 
8 S. ix. 447; x. 99, 145, 259. )— 

“Tf any Gentlemen please to repair to my 

House aforesaid, they may be furnished with all 
manner of English, or French Histories, Romances, 
or Poetry: which are to be sold, or read for reason- 
able considerations.”’ 
This notice occurs at the end of the 1661 
edition of Webster and Rowley’s play ‘ The 
Thracian Wonder.’ It was mentioned re- 
cently in a daily paper, but I do not think 
the notice has been placed on record in 
“N. & Q.’ The imprint to the work is as 
follows :— 

“London: Printed by Tho. Johnson, and are 
to be sold by Francis Kirkman, at his Shop at the 
Sign of John Fletchers Head, over against the 
Angel Inn, on the Backside of St. Clements, 
without Temple Bar. 1661.” 

R. A. PEppDIE. 

St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C. 


“Murray's Rattway READING.” (See 11 S. 
xii. 432.)—In a notice of book-catalogues 
an editorial mention of the above appeared 
to suggest that information might not be 
unacceptable. I have one of the publica- 
tions that were included in the series, bearing 
date 1853, and from a full advertisement on 
the back cover it appears that ‘‘ Murray’s 
Railway Reading ; containing works of sound 
information and innocent amusement : suited 
for all Classes of Readers,” issued by the 





well-known house in Albemarle Street, then 
comprised some seventeen items, the price 
ranging from 6d. to 5s., but being generally 
2s. 6d. Amongst the works are Lord Camp- 
bell’s ‘ Life of Bacon,’ Lockhart’s ‘ Spanish 
Ballads,’ Hallam’s ‘ Essays and Characters,’ 
essays from The Times, Nimrod’s ‘ Chace, 
Turf, and Road,’ Lockhart’s ‘Theodore Hook,’ 
Lord Mahon’s ‘ Forty-Five,’ James’s ‘ A’sop ’ 
with Tenniel’s illustrations, and Sir F. B. 
Head’s ‘Emigrant.’ How far this list may 
have been extended I am unable to say. 
W. B. H. 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ANGLICAN CLERKS IN NON-ANGLICAN 
ORDERS. 


In September, 1749, the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, who was described for the purpose 
as ‘‘the Most Reverend Thomas Wilson,” 
became, at the age of 86, by election and 
without other consecration than he had 
theretofore received for the episcopal office, 
** one of the Anetecessors (sic) of the General 
Synod of the Brethren of the Anatolic 
Unity,” and to him was given liberty to 
delegate the episcopal jurisdiction so con- 
ferred to the Rev. Thomas Wilson, Royal 
Almoner, and Prebendary of Westminster.* 
At a date within the memories of many 
now living, Monsignor Jules Ferrette, who 
had been consecrated to the episcopate by 
Peter the Humble, Archbishop of Emesa, 
and afterwards Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, 
consecrated the Rev. R. W. Morgan, curate 
of Mapledurham, Oxfordshire, to the 
episcopate, and the succession thus begun 
has been perpetuated to the present day.t 
Somewhat later Monsignor Luigi Nazari 
di Calabiana, acting, if the account be 
accurate, with formal sanction such as 
would have been required, consecrated the 
late Rev. T. W. Mossman, then and after- 
wards Vicar of East and West Torrington, 
in the Church of England diocese of Lincoln, 
to the episcopate. An attested copy of the 
records of this consecration were duly de- 





* Tyerman’s ‘Oxford Methodists,’ p. 188. 
+ Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 12, 1866. ‘ Hazell’s 
Annual,’ 1902, art. ‘Old Catholic.’ 
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| 
posited for examination, it is said, in the 


Registry of his diocese. * 

It is certain that on Aug. 30, 1879, T. W. 
Mossman ordained John Elphinston-Robert- 
son to the priesthood, and that thereafter 
Mr. Elphinston-Robertson ministered in the 
Church of England, duly depositing evidence 
of his priesthood with the proper authori- 
ties. With the knowledge of Archbishop 
Temple he acted as Chaplain to the Convent 
of the Sisters of the Faith at Stamford Hill, 
of which institution his Lordship, as Bishop 
of London, was Visitor. At previous and 
later dates Mr. Elphinston-Robertson offici- 
ated freely in several dioceses. t 

Of some of these facts I have personal 
knowledge; in addition I give other 
authorities in foot-notes. 

I have not the slightest wish either to 
impugn or to defend the propriety of the acts 
to which reference is made. What I desire 
is to collect additional instances of bishops 
or clergy of the Church of England occupying 
ecclesiastical positions in other religious 
organizations. I am acquainted with many, 
of course, but the desirability of preserving 
a record of each and every one will make 
me grateful for the communication of all 
detail of like occurrences. 

To write the history of some of the 
eighteenth - century attempts at Catholic 
Revival is well-nigh impossible, because of 
the deliberate obscurity achieved by the 
originators of the movements. Whilst those 
concerned in the particular class of activity 
to which I have referred yet survive from 
the nineteenth century, may I ask of them, 
in the interests of research, to communjcate 
what is now communicable, and to leave a 
sufficient register of the remainder. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 

24 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 

DuBLIN TopocRAPHy c. 1700.—Does any 
one know of a map or plan of the city of 
Dublin during the last yeers of the seven- 
teenth century and the first years of the 
eighteenth, viz., from 1695 to 1715 ? 

I have been anxious for some time to 
procure a list of the parishes and churches 
in Dublin at that time, and to know the 
situation of the military barracks then 
existing. Can any one help me ? 

F. DE H. L. 


* Catholic Herald, July 5, 1912. The Torch, 
passim. Order of Corporate Reunion Magazine, 
passim. 

+ Attestation at Doctors’ Commons before G. H. 
Brooks, Notary’ Jan. 13, 1882. 

+ Leaflet of the Church Association : ‘Sacrilegious 
Ordinations.’ 








‘A Lost Love, sy ASHFORD OWEN 
(Annie OGLE).—For many years I had beer 
trying to secure a copy of the above work, 
but was so repeatedly told that it was out of 
print that at last I gave up the quest.. 
Hope revived when less than a year ago I 
happened to see, in an article by Sir Robertson 
Nicoll on Mark Rutherford, a quotatiom 
from the latter stating that he had searched 
all London through for a copy and had at 
last found one, which he never regretted 
buying. The quotation (undated) goes on: 
“This very week I see in The Atheneum, to- 
my great surprise and delight, that it is to be 
reprinted.” 

With this clue I recommenced my search, 
but, so far, have been unsuccessful. Could 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish me with 
particulars as to where the book could be 
obtained ? 

Mark Rutherford, in writing of the book. 
states that one of the greatest of living poets 
counselled him to read it, and this reminded 
me that I was once told that Browning, with 
whom Miss Ogle was intimately acquainted, 
had suggested that she should put her own 
life-story into the form of a novel. 

(Mrs.) ELEANOR LE SUEUR MAcNAUGHTON. 

1167 Henleaze Avenue, Moose Jaw, Sask. 


THomMAS May, RECORDER OF CHICHESTER, 
1683.—The pedigree of the family of May of 
Rawmere, Mid Lavant, Sussex, is given on 
p. 21 of Berry’s ‘ Sussex Genealogies,” and 
repeated in the first volume of Dallaway’s 
‘History of the Western Division of 
Sussex... The Middle Temple records 
(ii. 649) show that Thomas May, son and 
heir apparent of John Maye of ‘“ Ramer,’” 
was admitted on May 8, 1620, and that 
Richard, tne fourth son, was admitted 
on Jan. 28, 1631. Richard, according to 
Foss’s ‘ Judges of England,’ became Recorder 
of Chichester at the Restoration, was M.P. 
for the city in 1685, and appointed Cursitor 
Baron of the Exchequer on March 17, 
1683. He was succeeded in the Recorder- 
ship by his nephew (grand - nephew 2), 
another Thomas May. The statement in 
the pedigrees that this Thomas May became 
a Baron of the Exchequer seems to be 
erroneous. The pedigree also adds that 
this Thomas May died in 1718. 

Thomas May of Rawmere was returned 
M.P. for Chichester on Jan. 9, 1688/9, and 
again on Feb. 24, 1689/90. He was knighted 
on March 9, 1697, and again returned for 
Chichester on Jan. 7, 1700/1. He seems to 
have been the son of the second John May 
of Rawmere, who died in 1677, and he left 
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as his only child Henry May, who died with- 
out issue according to the pedigree. Accord- 
ing to Dallaway, Thos. May, Alderman of 
Chichester, was one of those removed by 
James II. on Feb. 17, 1688 (vol. i. p. 159); 


_ and the same authority states on p. 113 that 


“about the year 1765 this estate [of Raw- 
mere] had devolved to Thomas May, Knight, 
Esq., by whom it was sold to Charles, Duke 
of Richmond.” The house was then pulled 
down. 

Was the Thomas May, M.P. in 1689 and in 
1690, the same person as the Sir Thomas 
May, M.P. in 1701? Can any one give 
further particulars of him? I believe him 
to have been the author of several important 
tracts. J. B. WIt1iaMs. 


M. BELMAYNE, THE FRENCH SCHOOL- 
MASTER.—His name appears in Sir Edward 
Waldegrave’s ‘Account of the Burial of 
King Edward VI.,’ printed in Archeologia, 
xii. 334-96. I should be glad to obtain any 
information about him. G. F. R. B. 





‘THE METEOR, OR MONTHLY CENSOR.’— 
I am unable to find this in the National 
Library Catalogue. Capt. Douglas in 
his Cruikshank Catalogue says it was 
published by T. Hughes in 1814. He puts 
the value of a perfect copy at 100. 

Norcan I find, either in Douglas’s catalogue 
or in the National Library, ‘The Meteor, 
or General Censor,’ in 2 vols., London, 
Longman, 1816. This, I believe, has a 
frontispiece of E. Kean as Richard IIL, 
signed G. Ck. 

Neither is in the London Catalogue. 

RateH THOMAS. 


ARTHUR HUGHES, THE PRE-RAPHAELITE.— 
Where was he born? Can the question of 
Welsh extraction be substantiated with 
some particulars? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—Who is the author of 
the stanzas entitled ‘ Good-bye,’ the first of 
which runs :— 

We say it for an hour, or for years ; 

We say it smiling, say it choked with tears; 

We say it coldly, say it with a kiss, 

And yet we have no cther werd than this— 

Good-bye. 


A. J. B. 


Can any one tell me who said :— 


Spring in the North is a child that wakes from 
dreams of death ; 
Spring in the South is a child that wakes from 
dreams of love. 
G. J. 





VILLAGE Pounps.—I am collecting infor- 
mation about Pounds which stil! exist, or. 
which have fallen into decay or have diz- 
appeared within recent memory, and shall 
be greatly obliged to any one who can tell 
me of examples, with particulars as to shape, 
materials of construction, state of repair, 
use, &c., in the following counties :—Bed- 
fordshire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Cheshire, Cornwall, Derbyshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Hampshire, Herefordshire, Monmouth- 
shire, Norfolk, Northampton, Shropshire, 
Suffolk, Westmorland. Will correspondents 
kindly write to me direct ? 

G. L. APPERSON. 

97 Buckingham Road, Brighton. 


O1t-PaIntiInc.—Can any reader recom- 
mend to me a practical work on painting in 
oils to serve as a guide toa beginner? I 
have done a good deal of painting in water- 
colour without the aid of a teacher. 

Ts Na G. 


ARCHER : BowMAN.—These two surnames 
—widely dispersed—are not, so far as I can 
find, placed chronologically or locally by 
any writer on ‘‘ names and places.’’ By the 
middle of the thirteenth century the two 
words were indifferently applied to such 
soldiers (cf. Robert of Gloucester, 1269), but 
presumably one must have had the start, 
just as the Anglo-Frisian preceded the Anglo- 
Norman dialect and vocabulary. What 
would be more interesting would be to 
ascertain whether the adoption of one or 
the other as a family surname was or was 
not practically simultaneous, and whether 
the choice was decided by local influence 
and surroundings. L. G. R. 


ParisH REGISTERS.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ say whether any society has 
undertaken to index the Parish Registers of 
Oxfordshire, Cambridgeshire, or the town 
of Eton? What dates do these embrace ? 
To whom should one apply for publications ? 

A. E. OUGHTRED. 

Castle Eden, co. Durham. 


‘L’Espion ANGLoIs.. — Who was the 
author of ‘ L’Espion Anglois, ou correspon- 
dance secrete entre Milord All Eye et 
Milord All Ear,’ London, John Adamson, 
1779? There is a long description of the 
work in ‘ Bibliographie des ouvrages relatifs 
& L’Amour, aux Femmes, au Mar.age,’ pub- 
lished by Gay and Quaritch, v. 278, but 
the author’s name isnot given. Mr. RicHARD 
EpGcumMBE (at 8 S. xi. 243) says that Ange 
Goudar, the friend of Casanova, was the 
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author of ‘L’Espion Francais & Londres,’ 
published in 1779. M. Charles Samaran, 
however, in his recently published ‘ Jacques 
Casanova, Vénitien,’ p. 94, gives the title 
of Goudar’s book as ‘L’Espion chinois.’ 
Had Goudar anything to do with ‘L’Espion 
Anglois,’ published by John Adamson ? 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


REGIMENTAL NICKNAMES.—Can any 
reader supply a list of regimental nicknames 
in actual current use? The variations in the 
books of reference make it clear that many 
of the nicknames are quite unknown to-day, 
and so they differ according to the his- 
torical equipment of the compilers. Thus :— 

Ist Life Guards. 

‘‘The Cheeses,”’ ‘‘ The Piccadilly Butchers,” 
“Tin Bellies,’ and ‘‘ The Patent Safeties ”’ 
(Farmer’s ‘ Regimental Records,’ 1901). 

“The Cheeses,’ “The Tin Bellies” 
(Charles White’s ‘ Our Regiments,’ 1915). 

“The Lumpers,” ‘“ Tinbellies’’ (Hon. 
John Fortescue in The Times, Nov. 3, 1915). 

There must be some sort of standard nick- 
name among soldiers. 

A Highland Light Infantryman told me 
the other day that the Gordons are called 
“The Paper Highlanders,’’ apropos of the 
war correspondents’ “boom” of them at 
Dargai. Is this generally used of the 
Gordons ? J. M. Buttocu. 


Noppinec Manparins.—Is there any con- 
nexion between the nodding of little figures 
supposed to represent mandarins, and any 
action of the real mandarins ? E. L. 


Sir GEORGE Movuat Keitu. (See 11 S. 
xii. 430.)—In the year 1806 I find serving 
as lieutenant on board the gun-brig Boxer 
Sir George Mouat Keith, Bart. Can any 
of your readers say to what family he 
belonged, as I do not find his name in the 
‘ Baronetage ’ ? A. H. MaActean. 

14 Dean Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


JOHN WHITFIELD, AcTor.—Wanted in- 
formation as to the parentage and marriage 
of John Whitfield, the comic actor. He 
died in London, 1814, and is known to have 
had a sister Margaret who married one 
William Green. William Whitfield, son of 
the actor, had an uncle, Thomas Lane, who 
devised lands in Romney Marsh, in the parish 
of Brookland, Kent. William Fynmore of 
Craven Street, Strand, was an executor to 
the above Thomas Lane. 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11 Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 





PASSAGE OF FUNERAL THROUGH CHURCH. 
—In a village in Northants there is a feeling 
that a dead body must always be taken to 
the church and pass through it for burial ; 
it is immaterial whether it passes north to 
south, or south to north. Can anybody sug- 
gest the reason for this feeling ? 

A. G. KeEaty, 

Bedford. 


Anw Coox.—I should be most grateful to 
any reader who could spare a few minutes 
to help me in the following matter. Owing 
to the frightfulness of war, I have now 
access to no library. 

On Feb. 5, 1821, died Mary Ann, dau. of 
Joshua and Ann Cook, and was buried at 
Framlingham. A memoir of her life ap- 
peared in The Methodist Magazine for that 
month, I believe. I should like a note of 
this memoir, with the exact date of publica- 
tion of the magazine, and any other in- 
formation as to Miss Cook that can easily be 
obtained. PRIVATE BRADSTOW. 


Guact Kip Gioves.—When were these 
first introduced ? The earliest authoritative 
reference to them I know of is in the Dic- 
tionary of Furetiére, 1690, s.v. “ glacé”’— 
where the definition unequivocally points to 
an article analogous to, if not positively 
identical with, the modern thing. 

F. M. KEtty. 





Replies. 


THE SOCIETY FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
INFORMATION. 
(11S. xii. 462, 508; 12 S. i. 11.) 


THE Society for Constitutional Information 
descended from the Bill of Rights Society, 
which was founded in 1769 by John Horne— 
afterwards Horne-Tooke—John Wilkes, Ser- 
jeant Glynn, and others, to urge reforms 
based upon the principles legalized in the 
Bill of Rights. Its meeting-place was the 
London Tavern, and among the reforms it 
advocated were annual Parliaments, the 
exaction of oaths against bribery, and the ex- 
clusion of pensioners and place-holders from 
Parliament. The Revolution of 1688 had 
established parliamentary government, and 
safeguarded the law against the sovereign. 
In other words, it had established a limited 
monarchy, with Parliament controlling the 
Crown, on a sound basis. Parliamentary 
representation, however, was far from 
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satisfactory, and control by patronage was 
increasing. The lack of homogeneous leader- 
ship threatened the effective force of Parlia- 
ment in the chaos of ministries, whilst 
George III. allowed no opportunity of re- 
gaining control for the Crown to escape him. 
It was natural, then, that advanced poli- 
ticians, recalling the advantages gained by 
the great Whig revolution of 1688, should 
organize to debate methods of frustrating the 
growing power of the Crown. 

The Bill of Rights Society undertook to 
raise funds to pay Wilkes’s debts, and when 
Horne applied for assistance on behalf of a 
printer named Bingley, who was in prison 
on account of his connexion with reprinting 
The North Briton, the majority of the members 
declined to accede to any request until 
Wilkes’s obligations were fully met. At a 
meeting held April 9, 1771, Horne said that 
“the society had become nothing more than 
a scene of personal quarrel; the public 
interests were absorbed in the petty faction 
of one individual ; that regularity, decency, 
order, and concord were banished together.” 
He therefore moved: “That the society 
should be dissolved.”’ As this motion was 
not carried the minority adjourned to an- 
other room, where they formed a new body 
known as the “ Constitutional Society.” 
This society gained notoriety during the 
American War. On June 7, 1775, some of 
the members passed a resolution which was 
published in the newspapers, and which 
resulted in Horne being fined 200/. with im- 
prisonment for one year, and in the printers 
of the newspapers being fined for libel. It 
directed that a subscription should be raised 
on behalf of ‘‘ our beloved American fellow- 
subjects’? who had “preferred death to 
slavery,’ and “were for that reason only 
inhumanly murdered by the king’s troops ”’ 
at the Lexington skirmish, April 19, 1775. 

This society evidently expired with the 
incarceration of its leader, but the Society for 
Constitutional Information was formed to 
take its place in 1780. Its objects were the 
instruction of the people in their political 
rights and the advocacy of parliamentary 
reform. The Duke of Richmond, Pitt, Fox, 
Sheridan, and Capell Lofft were among its 
early members. They, however, soon de- 
tached themselves, but Horne-Tooke, Major 
Cartwright, Mr. Wyvill, and others con- 
tinued to support it in its demand for 
universal suffrage. It held an annual 
dinner on Dec. 16, that being the date when 
the Bill of Rights passed into law. It 
continued for about fifteen. years, and took 
an active part in corresponding with the 
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Jacobin societies in France during the 
Revolution. Together with the Revolution 
Society (1788-91), it was attacked by 
Burke in his ‘ Reflections on the Revolution 
in France.’ Many of the most active mem- 
bers of one society were also attached to the 
other, notably Samuel Favell, who joined the 
Society for Constitutional Information soon 
after Sir William Jones became a member of 
it, and was one of the most active supporters 
of the Revolution Society during the whole 
of its existence. Another and more violent 
society, the Corresponding Society, was 
formed to link up these societies with 
similar societies in the provinces and with 
the revolutionary societies in France. There 
is much information on the activities of these 
societies in The Annual Register for the years 
1792-4, whilst the activities of the 
provincial Constitutional Societies are fully 
discussed in John Waddington’s ‘ Congre- 
gational History, 1700-1800,’ London, 1876. 
Tuomas Wm. Huck. 
38, King’s Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


Mr. Horace BLEACKLEY can obtain the 
facts concerning this society and the Radical 
activities of the time in :— 

G. S. Veitch, ‘The Genesis of Parliamentary 
Reform.’—An excellent record of the events of the 
period. 

H. N. Brailsford, ‘ Shelley, Godwin, and their 
Circle."—A spirited monograph in ‘‘ The Home 
University Library.” 

Cc. B. R. Kent, ‘The English Radicals.’—A 
general survey which touches the activities of these 


men, 

Walter Phelps Hall, ‘ British Radicalism,’ 1791- 
1797.—A Columbia University thesis which gives 
a synthesis of the Radical thought of the time. 

W. T. Laprade, ‘England and the French 
Revolution."—A thesis from Johns Hopkins 
University. 

‘Trial of John Horne Tooke.’—To be found in 
Howell’s ‘State Trials’ and in several contem- 
porary shorthand accounts published in book-form. 
Records of the chairmen and members present at 
the meeting were brought into court. Also other 
trials, of Hardy, Thelwall, Sinclair, Margarot, &c. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for July and August, 
1833, gives an original and unpleasant inter- 
pretation of Tooke’s connexion with. the Society. 

In addition there is some slight evidence 
in the ‘ Narrative of Facts relating to the 
Late Trials,’ by Thomas Holcroft (1795); in 
the ‘ Memoirs of Thomas Hardy,’ written by 
himself (1833); in a very valuable collection 
of MSS. in the British Museum relating to 
the London Corresponding Society (Add. 
2781 ff.); and in the records in the Office 
of the Privy Council for 1794, particularly 
May and June (33 Geo. III., 77 ff.). 

ELBRIDGE COLBY. 

11 Torrington Square, W.C. 
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ANASTATIC PRINTING (11 S. xii. 359, 403, 
443; 12 S. i. 13).—Having acquired nearly 
all.of the volumes issued by two societies 
formed for issuing drawings by this process, 
and from inquiry finding that these publica- 
tions are not generally known, I think the 
following particulars may be worth record- 
ing. The prospectus of the Anastatic 
Drawing Society is dated April 13, 1855, and 
signed by the Rev. John M. Gresley, Over 
Seile, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, who was the 
originator and hon. secretary of the society. 
The subscription was half-a-guinea, and 
each member contributing drawings was 
entitled to ten extra impressions of each of 
these, the size of which was limited to 
7 in. by 93in. The first volume (for 1855) 
was issued early in 1856. The members 
then numbered 145, but by the next year 
they had increased to 267. There are 
66 plates in this volume, of which 20 copies 
in folio (issued at a guinea) and 140 in 
quarto were printed by Messrs. W. & J. 
Hextall, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. A volume was 
issued each year until 1862, but the one for 
1863 was not published until 1866, there 
having been some delay in the completion of 
the plates. The preface is dated 1863, and 
to this a note—Nov., 1866—is added stating 
that in consequence of the death of Mr. 
Gresley the series of drawings had come to 
anend. The complete series of this society 
thus comprises nine volumes, which contain 
563 plates. The first four were printed by 
Hextall, and the remainder by his successor 
in business, John Barker. 

In 1859 the Ilam (Staffs) Anastatic Draw- 
ing Society was formed by the Rev. G. R. 
Mackarness, himself an original member of 
the earlier society. Under his direction nine 
volumes were issued, the one for 1868 
(published 1869) being the last. He was 
succeeded as secretary by the Rev. W. F. 
Francis, who was responsible for the volumes 
issued from 1870 until 1873. From the 
references in later volumes, and the number- 
ing, it appears that nothing was published in 
1874 or 1875, when the editorship passed into 
the hands of Llewellynn Jewitt. The volume 
for 1873 is numbered xiii.; those for 1876 
and 1877 are not numbered, but 1878 is 
vol. xvi. In 1876 the word “TIlam” is 
omitted from the title-page. In the preface 
to this volume Mr. Jewitt writes as if the 
original Anastatic had been amalgamated 
with the Ilam Society, but this, it is evident, 
was not the case. The lists of members of 
the latter are, with the exception of a few 
names, entirely different from those of Mr. 
Gresley’s society, and the number very much 





smaller. Mr. Jewitt edited annual volumes 
until 1883, but the next did not appear until 
1887. This included drawings for the years 
1884, 1885, and 1886, and was prepared 
partly by him, but, owing to his death in 
June, 1886, was completed by William 
George Fretton, who also edited vol. xxiii., 
for the years 1887, 1888, and 1889. This is 
the latest volume I have seen, and I shall be 
glad to hear of any others. The members 
of this society numbered 137 in 1887. The 
volumes from 1864 (the earliest I have) until 
1868 were printed by M. Hoon of Ashbourne, 
and after this at Cowell’s Press, Ipswich. 

The drawings in these two series illustrate 
a very wide range of subjects, and include 
antiquities of every description. The execu- 
tion varies as to merit, but many of the 
plates are exceedingly well drawn. 

A report of Faraday’s lecture on the 
process was published in The Polytechnic 
Review for May, 1845, and reprinted later in 
The Medical Times. Poole gives references 
to papers in The Southern Literary Messenger, 
xi. 383, and Littell’s Living Age, v. 56, 534 
(in addition to that given by Mr. Hum- 
PHREYS). 

The earliest reference given in the ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary ’ is 1849, a paper on the process 
having been read by H. E. Strickland at the 
meeting of the British Association in 1848. 
The title only is given in the Report dated 
1849. It will be seen from Mr. HUMPHREYS’s 
reply that the word is of older date. 

ROLAND AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 


ENEMIES OF Books (11 S. xii. 480).—Poor 
tom-tit has again—as on so many occasions 
in garden and orchard—been wrongfully 
accused. 

The tit is essentially practical and utili- 
tarian. He is too intent on getting his 
living (insect life, sometimes garnished with 
the additional luxury of fat or cocoa-nut when 
obtainable) to risk his life and liberty in 
invading libraries to peck the “ calf bind- 
ings.” The appearance of the tits’ “ mis- 
chievous activities’ means an insect pest. 
I recommend your correspondent and the 
Chapter Librarian to examine the books and 
wallpaper with a powerful glass. They will 
at once understand the presence of the tits. 

I am no entomologist, and cannot name 
the insect the bird is waging war upon, but 
I have had the displeasure of making both 
his acquaintance and that of the little wood- 
boring beetle and so-called bookworm, and 
have successfully eradicated them. The 
insect now under trial appears to feed on the 
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starch used as an adhesive; apparently he 
does not intentionally touch the leather ; 
but the tit, when snapping up the dainty 
morsels, occasionally pulls off a dry speck of 
leather ; hence his share in the damage. 

Drastic measures should at once be taken 
to ensure complete removal, or the pest will 
spread all over the premises. Powerful 
sulphur fumigation, followed by the stripping 
of the walls, should be thoroughly under- 
taken. After stripping off the paper, it 
should be burnt in the room, to avoid trans- 
ference of any insects elsewhere; and the 
walls should be washed in a strong solution 
of Jeyes’s Cyllin. Repapering should not be 
proceeded with for at least a fortnight, 
during which time fumigation should be 
repeated as many times as a thorough 
searching shows it to be necessary. All 
bookshelves should be washed in the same 
solution, and all books, as far as possible, 
should be opened somewhat and left standing 
upon their edges in order that the sulphur 
fumes may have full access. 

I found that the insects actually burrowed 
into the wall-plaster in pursuit of the paste 
that had soaked in-; hence the necessity of 
thorough disinfection. E. W. 

Finchley. 


‘Loatu To DEPART’ (11 S. xii. 460: 12S. 
i. 14).—This was originally, no doubt, a 
special song or tune, but gradually it became 
a common term for any song or tune played 
on taking leave of friends. 

Some of our regiments when ordered on 
foreign service play ‘The Girl I’ ve left 
behind Me. This is their ‘Loath to 
Depart.’ 

Chappell gives a lute tune with this title, 
and quotes Teonge, and also gives quotations 
from Tarleton, Beaumont and Fletcher, &e. 

Edward Jones in his ‘ Relies of the Welsh 
Bards’ gives an old tune of a melancholy 
character which he calls ‘ Anhawydd 
Ymadael—Loath to Depart.’ IthinkI have 
also met with an Irish tune with this title. 

Teonge’s ‘ Diary’ is a very interesting book. 
It contains an early mention of cricket and 
muted or flatted trumpets; and his list of 
ships is useful for comparison with that 
given by Pepys. JOsEPH C. BRIDGE. 


LETTER- Books OF CHESTER (11 S. xii. 
462).—These have not been published as a 
whole, but extracts have been given in 
several works. Mr. Kenny should read 
‘Chester during the Plantagenet and Tudor 
Periods,’ by the Rev. Canon Morris, as it 
contains valuable extracts from our city 
archives. Apply for a copy to Griffith & Co., 





printers, Grosvenor Street, Chester ; or look 
out for a second-hand copy, which costs 
about ten shillings. 

Then the Historical MSS. Commission 
Report on Chester should be studied. Dr. 
Furnivall also published some of the letters,. 
but I cannot call to mind the exact publica- 
tion. 

If Mr. Kenny will write me direct, I shall 
be pleased to help him in any way I can. 

JosEPH C. BRIDGE. 

Chester. 


Carnot WANTED (11 S. xii. 461, 508).—I 
have a small pamphlet entitled ‘ Nine Antient 
and Goodly Carols for the Merry Tide of. 
Christmass,’ by Edmund Sedding, published 
by Novello & Co., 1864. 

One of these nine carols is evidently the 
one your correspondent is looking for. I 


send a copy of the seven verses. The first 
verse is almost exactly as quoted by 
M. G. W. P. 


1. All you that are to mirth inclined, 
Consider well and bear in mind 
What our good God for us has done 
In sending His beloved son. 


Chorus. 


For to redeem our souls from thrall 
He is the Saviour of us all. 


to 


. The night before that happy tide, 
The spotless Virgin and her guide 
Went long time seeking up and down 
To find them lodging in the town. 


That night the Virgin Mary mild 
Was safe delivered of a Child, 
According unto Heaven’s decree 
Man’s sweet salvation for to be. 


ad 


. With thankful hearts and joyful mind 
Three shepherds went this Babe to find,. 
And as the Heavenly Angel told, 

They did our Saviour Christ behold. 


~ 


ot 


Within a manger was He laid; 

The Virgin Mary by Him stay’d, 
Attending on the Lord of Life, 
Being both Mother, Maid, and Wife. 


6. Three Eastern Wise Men from afar, 
Directed by a glorious star, 
Came boldly on, and made no stay 
Until they came where Jesus lay. 


7. And being come unto the place 
Wherein the blest Messiah was, 
They humbly laid before His feet 
Their gifts of gold and odours sweet. 


Mr. Edmund Sedding, who was well known 
as an architect as well as a musician, in his 
preface states that the words of this carol 
are given in the ‘ Garland of Goodwill,’ and 
that it is therein called ‘The Sinner’s. 
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Redemption.’ This was a publication by 
Thomas Deloney, the first edition appar- 
ently being in 1596. Lowndes describes the 
book as a collection of local tales and his- 
torical ditties in verse, which has run through 
numerous editions, and was till very lately 
printed as a chapbook. 


Mr. Sedding appears to have brought out 
several sets of carols recovered from ancient 
times during the years 1862, 1863, and 1864. 


A. H. ARKLE. 
Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


KENNETT, M.P. (11 S. xii. 481).—In the 
Blue-book of Members of Parliament, part i. 
1213-1702, the name Kennett does not 
appear in the index. This does not prove 
the negative, as the early returns are not 
always complete. 

In the Parliament of 1383 Johannes Kent, 
mercer, was one of the two members for 
Reading. The name occurs again, without 
description, in that of 1389/90, and again in 
that of 1403. 

Later, Reading had, as one of its twuo 
members, Simon Kent in the three Parlia- 
ments of 1446/7, 1448/9, 1449. In the last 
he is described as mercer, and his colleague 
Thomas Clerk as draper. 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


NAPOLEON’S BEQUEST TO CANTILLON (11 S. 
xii. 139, 188, 324, 383, 430, 449).—The late 
George Augustus Sala, in his ‘ Echoes of the 
Year Eighteen Hundred and Eighty-Three,’ 
published in 1884, p. 48, says :— 

“The legacy was not paid until the establish- 
ment of the Second Empire, when ‘the sub- 
officer, Cantillon,’ was found keeping (I believe) 
a chandler’s shop at Brussels.” 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


VANISHING Lonpon: BAKkeErR’s CuHop- 
Hovss (11 S. xii. 500).—It is a pleasure to be 
able to supplement Mr. REGINALD JAcoBs’s 
interesting note, and assure lovers of old 
London that the demolition of this house has 
been postponed, and there is every proba- 
bility of its being preserved and continued 
in its present uses for many years. It is 
doubtful if any of the coffee-houses of 
"Change Alley can claim association with the 
early seventeenth century; Garraway’s 
probably dates from the Restoration, 
but to Baker's there is no reference earlier 
than the advertisement cited by Mr. 
Jacoss. See ‘ The Grasshopper in Lombard 
Street,’ by J. Biddulph Martin, 1892, p- 
214, &e. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





THE OBSERVANT BABE (11 S. xii. 439, 505). 
—W. W. Rouse Ball in his ‘ Primer of the 
History of Mathematics’ records of the 
well-known mathematician Poisson (1781- 
1840) :-— 

‘* His father had been a common soldier. ...The 
boy was put out to nurse, and he used to tell 
how one day his father, coming to see him, found 
that the nurse had gone out on pleasure bent, 
while she had left him suspended by a small 
cord to a nail fixed in the wall. This, she ex- 
plained, was a necessary precaution to prevent 
him from perishing under the teeth of the various 
animals and insects that roamed on the floor. 
Poisson used to add that his gymnastic efforts 
carried him incessantly from one side to the other, 
and it was thus in his tenderest infancy that he 
commenced those studies on the pendulum that 
were to occupy so large a part of his mature age.” 

This may be of some interest to your 
readers. F. M. R. 


NELSON MEMORIAL Rinocs (11 S. xii. 233, 
361, 402, 469).—The letter of Mr. Gro. 
W. G. Barnarp of Norwich (11 8S. xii. 469) 
is one of the most interesting of the series 
on this subject. It not only reveals the 
fact that there are memorial rings to 
Admiral Lord Nelson in existence other than 
those provided for his funeral, but also shows 
that these have receptacles for his hair. 
The sixty memorial rings made by John 
Salter for the executors are black enamel 
with gilt letters side by side. Mr. BARNARD 
describes his ring as oval, 

‘‘with the letters N. B., above which is a 
viscount’s coronet with the cap, and below a ducal 
coronet without the cap, all in blue enamel.” 

He adds that there is no inscription nor 
hall-mark, and (apparently) there is no hair 
in the ‘“ locket’ at the back of the oval. 
In the list that Mr. PAGE gives of rings lent to 
the Royal Naval Exhibition at Chelsea in 
1891 there are no fewer than three with 
hair—one with an inscription, lent by 
Messrs. Lambert & Co., and another by Miss 
A. J. Grindall. The question therefore is, 
For whom and by whom were the memorial 
rings with hair made, and are they all 
similar ? It is well known that Sir Thomas 
Hardy cut off and brought to England the 
Admiral’s hair, and that it was somewhat 
lavishly distributed by Lady Hamilton. 
But did she cause it to be put into rings for 
presentation, or did the recipients of the 
relics themselves have the rings made ? Un- 
fortunately John Salter’s successors in the 
Strand cannot answer the former question, 
for they say that the present firm (Messrs. 
Widdows & Veal) do not possess Salter’s 
books of that period ; but they state that 
they have themselves repaired Salter’s 
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original memorial rings, and have made 
copies to replace lost ones. There exists a 
bill of “‘ John Salter to Lady Hamilton, from 
Jan., 1800, to 1803,” and among the “ items ”’ 
are many presents; so that if she gave 
r-emorial rings after 1306 she probably em- 
ployed his firm to make them. After her 
death in 1813 “ the effects of Lady Hamiltoa, 
dezeased,’’ were advertised to be sold by 
auction by Messrs. Abbott at the instigation 
of a Mr. McGorman and other creditors, and 
Salter was instructed to safeguard ‘‘ Miss 
Nelson’s”’ interests by inspecting the cata- 
logue before the sale to ascertain if any of 
the articles belonged to her. His bill ‘* for 
examining the inventory, and for making 
three fair copies thereof, and for giving 
notice to Abbott,” &c., amounted to 
3l. 5s. 10d. In vol. vii. p. 389 of Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s ‘Nelson’s Dispatches’ is the 
account of Lord Nelson’s visit to the shop 
of John Salter very early in the morning 
af Aug. 30, 1805, together with a copy of a 
paper ‘in the possession of Mrs. Salter” 
relating to the purchases he then made. 

If any reader can give a detailed 
description of the diamond memorial ring, 
with Nelson’s hair and inscription at the 
back, lent by Messrs. Lambert & Co. to the 
Chelsea Exhibition, it would be a valuable 
addition to the lore already collected by 
“N. & Q.’ on the subject of Nelson memorial 
rings. THomas FoLey. 


THE MEANING OF “TRENT” (11 S. xii. 
502).—The two lines of verse quoted by 
Mr. Dopeson seem to be altered from 
Drayton, ‘ Polyolbion,’ song 12, ll. 548-53, 
and song 26, ll. 187-92. Here are the 
lines from song 12 :— 

A more than usual power did in that name consist, 

Which thirty doth import; by which she thus 
divin’d, 

There should be found in her, of fishes thirty kind ; 

And thirty abbeys great, in places fat and rank, 

Should in succeeding time be builded on her bank ; 

And thirty several streams from many a sundry 


way, 
Unto her greatness should their wat’ry tribute pay. 
The note to “ Trent ’”’ by the Rev. R. Hooper 
in his edition of 1876 is to the effect that the 
word means “ thirty.”’ 8. L. Perry. 


It is the merit of Dr. Henry Bradley to 
have first discovered the ancient name of 
the River Trent, “ Trisantona,”’ by his 
ingenious emendation of Tacitus’s ‘ Annal.,’ 
xil. 31, and, simultaneously, to have identi- 
fied with it the River Transhannonus, 
Trahannonus, or Trannonus of Nennius’s 
‘ Historia ‘Britonum ’ (cf. his two letters to 


‘The Academy, vol. xxiii, of April 28 and 
; May 19, 1883). 

As to the original sense of this river-name, 
a foot-note may deserve to be quoted which 
occurs in Jos. Stevenson’s edition of * Nennii 
Historia Britonum ’ (Lond., 1838), on p. 56, 
viz., that its (Cymric or Ancient Welsh) 
equivalent appears to have been the “ Traeth 
Annwn,” i.e., the Tract or Shore of the deep 
(sea) or region of the British Neptune. 

Nennius describes the estuary of the 
Trent among the topographical wonders of 
Britain : ‘‘ Ostium Trans Hannoni fluminis, 
quia in una unda instar montis ad sissam 
tegit littora, et recedit, ut cetera maria’ 
(i.c.), thus alluding to the famous “‘ Eagre, 
or tide-waves of its mouth, reaching as far 
back as Gainsborough ”’ on its shore. 

H. KReEBs. 


The lines quoted form the concluding 
couplet of stanza xxxv. of Canto XI. in the 
Fourth Book of Spenser’s ‘The Faerie 
Queene.’ If the English river is derived 
from the French trente, surely it must be 
unique among river-names ; for such, as a 
rule, seem to be connected with the earliest 
settlers in a country—in ours being derived 
from Keltic, Cymric, or Gaelic roots. } 

Can it be related to the verb “‘ trend,” in 
the sense of bending in some direction ? 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


Viator asked this question in the second 
chapter of the second part of ‘ The Compleat 
Angler,’ but Piscator was unable to answei 
it; and Mr. Johnstone in his recently pub- 
lished book on ‘ The Place-Names of England 
and Wales’ confesses that the origin of the 
name “ seems unknown.” G. F. R. B. 


NATHANIEL LEE, THE DramatisT (11 5S. 
xii. 502).—It is hardly correct to say that 
Lee, “‘ according to Lord Rochester, was 
‘well lasht’ by the head master Busby. 
The lines to which reference is made, and 
which occur in Rochester’s ‘ Horace’s Tenth 
Satire of the First Book Imitated,’ bear, as 
will be seen, a rather different signification. 
I quote from the Rochester of 1739—* The 
Works of the Earls of Rochester, Roscomon, 
and Dorset....,’ 2 vols. :— 

When Lee makes lfemp’rate Scipio fret and rave, 
And Hannibal a whining am’rous Slave, 

I laugh, and wish the hot-brain’d Fustian Fool 

In Busby’s Hands, to be well lash’d at School. 
Scipio and Hannibal are important char- 
acters in Lee’s ‘ Sophonisba ; or, Hannibal’s 
Overthrow ’ (4to, 1676), a vehement riming 
tragedy produced with great success by the 





‘King’s Company. This passionate drama 
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qwes more of its inspiration to Orrery’s 
* Parthenissa ’ than to history. Hannibal is 
provided with a mistress named Rosalinda 
(in the romance Izadora), a Roman lady, 
for whom he languishes in true heroic style. 
Mohun was the original Hannibal ; Kynas- 
ton, Scipio; Mrs. Boutell, Rosalinda. 
MontTacusE J. SUMMERS. 


. THUNDER Famity (11 S. xii. 501).—It may 
interest your correspondent to know that 
there is (or was) a Madam Thunder, head of 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Aberdeen. 

J. M. Buiwiocs. 


DUCHESSES WHO HAVE MARRIED Com- 
MONERS (11 S. xii. 501).—Jean Drummond, 
widow of James, second Duke of Atholl 
(d. 1764), married (1767) Lord Adam Gordon, 
and died s.p. 1795. 

The Hon. Caroline Agnes Beresford, 
widow of James, fourth Duke of Montrose 
(d. 1874), married (1876) William Stuart 
Stirling Crawfurd of Milton (d. 1883), and 
(1888) Marcus Henry Milner, D.S.O. She 
raced as “‘ Mr. Manton,” and died in 1891. 

Lady Emily Montagu, widow of William, 
twelfth Duke of Hamilton (d. 1895), married 
(1897) Robert Carnaby Forster. 

J. M. Buitocu. 

123 Pall Mall, S.W. 


“Comic ARUNDINES Camr’ (11 S. xii. 502). 
—TI recollect that when I was a “‘lower boy ”’ 
at Eton in 1859 the following lines were 
constantly being quoted by small Etonians:— 
Patres conscripti took a boat and went to Philippi. 
Omnes drownderunt qui swimmere non potuerunt 
Excipe John Periwig tied on to the tail of a dead 

pig. 
Teatinotce 

habebat. 

I cannot remember the rest, but I never saw 

any book in which these lines occur, and I 

was always under the impression that they 

were schoolboy doggerel. I am very much 

interested to hear that they are from a 
book, and not handed down by tradition. 
A. GWYTHER. 


unus erat qui scarletum coatum 


not remember the title ‘ Comic 
Cami.’ I have seen the lines 


I do 
Arundines 
quoted :— 

Omnes drownderunt, &e. 
in a ‘Comic Latin Grammar,’ which was 
published about 1840. 

When I was at Oxford, 1853-7, I met 
with ‘ The Art of Pluck,’ written, I believe, 
by Edward Caswall, of Brasenose. It con- 
tained a mock examination paper, in which 
were similar dog-Latin lines set to be trans- 
lated and explained. I once saw the poem— 
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but Icannot remember the title—from which 
they were taken. It was attributed to the 
Rev. T. Jackson, of St. Mary Hall, afterwards 
Rector of Stoke Newington and Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s. I think that information 
may be got from some Oxford bookseller, 
e.g., the successor of Shrimpton in Broad 
Street. I should be very glad to hear news 
of this poem, and also of ‘ Uniomachia.’ 
This latter describes a contest for the 
Presidency of the Union. It is written in 
Homeric Greek, with a Latin version and 
notes. I believe it was composed by 
Robert Scott, afterwards Master of Balliol. 
(Rev.) 8S. GotpNEy, M.A. 
Pembroke College. 


The book concerning which your corre- 
spondent Dr MInimIs inquires is * The Comic 
Latin Grammar,’ published, I think, in 1841, 
and illustrated by John Leech. I have a 
copy in my possession, but, being away from 
home, cannot refer to it at the moment. 

The lines from which he quotes an excerpt 
run as follows :— 

Patres conscripti took a boat and went to Philippi ; 
Trumpeter unus erat, qui coatum scarlet habebat. 
Stormum surgebat, et boatum oversetebat ; 

Omnes drownerunt, quia swimaway non potuerunt > 
Excipe John Periwig, tied up to the tail of a dead 


pig. 
G. H. PALMER. 


{T. F. D. and the Rev. R. P. HooreEr—who 
mentions that Tilt & Co. were the publishers of 
‘The Comic Latin Grammar’—also thanked for 
replies. ] 


UNDERGRADUATES AS OFFICERS OF THE 
RESERVE Forces (11 8. xii. 502).—(1) Uni- 
versity undergraduates are, of course, allowed 
to hold commissions in the Special Reserve. 
When I was in residence at Oxford many 
undergraduates did so. 

The conditions are, in brief :— 

(i.) A candidate must be medically 
examined and must produce two certificates 
of character, one of which must be from the 
head of the school or college most recently 
attended by the applicant. 

(ii.) If the candidate obtains a commission 
as second lieutenant, he is “‘ on probation ”’ 
for six months, which period must be spent 
with the regular home battalion of the corps 
he joins. If he is in possession of “ Certi- 
ficate A’ this period is reduced to five 
months, and if he holds ‘‘ Certificate B”’ he 
is only required to be attached for three 
months. In the case of a candidate on the 
six months’ course of training this may be 
split up into two periods. 
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(iii.) If the newly commissioned subaltern 
is not desirous of proceeding later into the 
line he is granted an outfit allowance of 
401., otherwise he cannot claim it. 

(iv.) At the end of his course he must pass 
an examination for confirmation of his rank 
and for subsequent promotion to lieutenant. 
If he fails he is required to remain attached, 
unpaid, until he passes. 

As regards (2) and (3) I know nothing of 
the late Militia. 

A booklet dealing with the method of 
obtaining a commission in the Special Reserve 
can be obtained on application to the 
Director of Military Training, War Office. 

The ‘ Regulations for the Special Reserve 
of Officers and for the Special Reserve ’ cover 
the whole ground in detail. 

Joun C. Goopwin, Captain, 
3rd Batt. the King’s Own Regt., 
(Special Reserve). 


War AND Money (11 S. xii. 400, 487).— 
The reference given by Buechmann is 
Lodovico Guicciardini’s ‘L’Hore di Re- 
creatione’ (Venice, 1607), fol. 197. The 
first edition was published in 1565. 

| a ree 


TREE Fork-LORE: THE ELDER (ll S&S. 
xii. 361, 410, 429, 450, 470, 489, 507).—As for 
the tree of Eden, it was always thought in 
France to have been an apple tree. See 
Littré, ‘Pomme et Pommier,’ with many 
quotations, one of which is early fourteenth 
century: ‘“‘ La fame....Fist Adam no pére 
premier, Mordre la ‘pomme du pommier” 
(J. de Condé, iii. 268). 

But as concerning the Cross the same 
tradition seems there to have long ago 
disappeared, as it did in England. I am 
rather pleased that St. SwiTHIN had never 
heard of it; nor had I before reading the 
Enigmas of ‘Aldhelm. 

Unfortunately, the one on this subject 
was not quoted by me (xii. 450) in its en- 
tirety ; the title alone, by itself, is quite 
clear: ‘De malo arbore vel melario,’ the 
latter undoubtedly for melapio, a Latinized 
Greek word, meaning a kind of a _pear- 
apple-tree, which is to be found in Pliny. 
Fausta fuit prima mundi nascentis origo, 

Donec prostratus succumberet arte Maligni ; 
Ex me tunc prisce processit causa ruin, 
Dulecia que rudibus tradebam mala colonis. 
En iterum mundo testor remeasse salutem, 
Stipite de patulo dum penderet Arbitor orbis, 
Et poenas lueret Soboles veneranda Tonantis. 

The ‘Légende Dorée’ adds that Adam 
was buried at the very place where the Cross 
was planted; and I therefore consider that 
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| the skull which appears under it in some 
| ancient windows (for instance, in a charming 
early fourteenth-century quatrefoil repre- 
senting the Holy Trinity in Cheriton Church, 
Kent) is meant for his. Later on it was 
intended to signify the victory of Christ 
over death: “ Ubi est, mors, victoria tua, 
ubi est stimulus tuus ?” 

The family of elder is not altogether an 
exemplary one; a certain member of this 
family had formerly an evil reputation. 
This was the dwarf-elder (Lat. Sambucus ebu- 
lus, Anglo-Sax. weel-wyrt), mentioned in 
leech-books as very dangerous, and, never- 
theless, as a cure for leprosy and contagious 
diseases in another Enigma by Aldhelm (‘ De 
Ebulo ’). PIERRE TURPIN. 

The Bayle, Folkestone. 

“* LyuLpH ”’: CHRISTMAS NUMBERS (11 S. 
xii. 502).—This was the pseudonym of Henry 
Robert Lumley. In addition to the books 
mentioned he published the Christmas story 
‘ Something like a Nugget ’ (1868), which was 
issued as a drama in four acts in the same 
year, and went into a second edition ; a play 
entitled ‘Savage’ (also in prose, 1869); 
“An Ancient Mariner,’ a Christmas story 
(1870) ; and ‘ As You Like It,’ a Christmas 
story illustrative of a great sovereign (1874). 
The author’s name does not appear in the 
usual sources, and I am unable to find any- 
thing about him. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


J. S. BREWER AND E. C. BREWER (11 S. 
xii. 502).—They were both sons of John 
Sherren Brewer, a schoolmaster of Norwich, 
E. C. Brewer being the younger of the two. 

G. F. BR. B. 


TicERS’ WHISKERS (11 S. xii. 481).—The 
beliefs regarding the whiskers of the tiger 
go back at least to the time of Niccolao 
Manucci, who landed in India in 1656. In 
his ‘Storia do Mogor’ (edited by W. 
Irvine, vol. i. p. 192), speaking of the 
Emperor Shahjahan, he writes :— 

**In addition to the huntsmen, there is always 
an official present whose business it is to take 
possession of the tiger’s whiskers: and therefore, 
as soon as the tiger is dead, they put on his head 
a leather bag, coming down as far as the neck. 
Having tied the bag, the official attaches to it his 
seal. After this the tiger is carried in front of the 
royal tents, when the official appears who has 
charge of the poisons, and removes the whiskers, 
which are employed as a venom.” 

Bernier (‘ Travels in the Mogul Empire,’ 
Oxford, 1914, p. 379) says that when a lion 
was killed by the king, the length of the 
teeth and claws was recorded, ‘‘and so 





on down to the minutest details’; he does 
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not mention the whiskers. At the present 
day it is generally believed that the whiskers 
of a tiger, when taken with food, are a slow 
and deadly poison. They are also valued 
as an amulet. The whiskers of a tiger or 
leopard, mixed with nail parings, some 
sacred root or grass, and red lead, are hung 
round the throats of young children im- 
mediately after birth to ward off the Evil 
Eye and the attacks of demons. Hence, 
when a tiger is killed, and made over to 
coolies for transport to camp, the head 
shikari carefully counts the hairs of the 
whiskers and the nails of the animal, lest 
they may be appropriated by the bearers. 
W. CROOKE. 





Puitie DopprinGE, D.D. (see sub ‘John 
Conder, D.D.,’ 11 8. xii. 479).—Presumably 
the nineteen pages of manuscript bound up 
with John Conder’s lectures are notes 
of a lecture delivered by Dr. Doddridge, 
taken by one of his students. I cannot find 
that the doctor published anything relating 
to the ‘ Characiers of English Writers,’ but 
he may have lectured on such a subject. 
Many of his students studied shorthand, and 
might easily have transcribed tneir notes of 
his lectures afterwards. There are in exis- 
tence (at Northampton, I believe) nine 
manuscript octavo volumes of Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s lectures which were transcribed in 
this way by certain of his students. They 
were acquired by my friend the late Mr. 
John Taylor many years ago, and are fully 
described in his “ History of Northampton 
Castle Hill Church, now Doddridge, and its 
Rastorate, 1674-1895, from original docu- 
ments and contemporary records,’’ &c. (1896). 

JouHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Sonc WantTeD (11 S. xii. 503).—Mr. 
COOLIDGE will find the poem in full in the 
‘ Book of Poetry about Oxford ’ (Macmillan, 
I think, red binding: there is a sister 
Cambridge one). I have the reference at 
chambers, and if no one else does will send 
the exact page, &c., later. H. Cowen. 


THE WATER OF THE NILE (11 S. xii. 443, 510; 
12 8. i. 18).—Having lived for many years 
by a great and muddy river—the Irrawaddy— 
I may record the universal belief, alike of 
Burmese, Indians, and Europeans, that 
water drawn from the centre of the river, 
or any part where the current is swift, is 
perfectly wholesome, no matter how muddy 
it may be. It is stagnant water that is 
dangerous. I was also informed once by a 


medical officer of my acquaintance that no 
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bacteria can live in a strong current, and 
that it was known that two miles of strong 
current were fatal to them. This was in 
answer to an official objection of mine to 
placing a cholera camp on an island. 

H. F.-H. 


CHURCHES USED FOR THE ELECTION OF 
Municipat OFFicers (11 S. xii. 360, 404, 
430, 470, 511).—The following paragraph 
from The Public Advertiser of Saturday, 
Jan. 28, 1769, shows that this custom pre- 
vailed in London during the eighteenth 
century :— 

‘* Yesterday a Wardmote was held at St. Bride’s 
Church for an election of an Alderman for the 
Ward of Farringdon Without, and there being no 
candidate to oppose John Wilkes, Esq., that 
Gentlqman was declared duly elected to the Office.” 

Another paragraph from the same news- 
paper of Tuesday, May 1. 1770, shows that 
the Aldermen of the period made free use of 
the churches :— 

“Mr. Alderman Wilkes yesterday held a 
Wardmote at St. Bride’s Church....received 
with loudest acclamations, and every part of the 
church was crowded with people. Before busi- 
ness began Mr. Wilkes made a short speech of 
thanks to his constituents..... 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


THOMAS GRIFFIN TARPLEY (ll S. xii. 
482; 12 S. i. 12).—Some records of this 
gentleman can, I believe, be found at the 
Public Record Office. ‘Doubtless he would 
have been a claimant for compensation of 
losses sustained in the American Revolution. 
A complete index of American Loyalists’ 
claims is on the shelves, and among the 
names are those of Thomas and William 
Tarpley, Virginia. The memorials to the 
Commissioners appointed for examining into 
the claims of the Loyalists often disclose 
much information. If Dr. Tarpley held a 
commission in the American Loyalist army, 
records of himself and family might also be 
found. An index of such officers, giving dates 
of births, marriages, &c., might be consulted 
with advantage. A. H. Mac ean. 

14 Dean Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


Morra Coats (11 S. xii. 482).—These were 
probably coals from the Moira Colliery, near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. 

J. T. T. 


ArRMorRIAL Bearines Sovueut (11 S. xii. 
503).—“* Fandles (Spain), m. Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, d. 1303.” Probably * ‘ Fiennes ”’ 
(not Fandles). See ‘ Dictionary of Nat. 
Biog.,’ xiii. 1031, and ‘ N. & Q.,’ 48. _ aa 
437-8. V. 
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Motes on Books. 


A Bibliography of Unfinished Books in the English 
Language, with Annotations. By Albert R. 
— and Archibald Sparke. (Quaritch, 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

COURAGE is a quality much needed at the present 
day, and the two contributors to ‘ N. & Q.’ whose 
names figure on the title-page of this volume 
must possess it in abundance, or they would 
never have ventured on the attempt to supply a 
record of all the authors who have set pen to paper 
in English, and failed to finish the works they had 
begun. Were they haunted by no fear lest they 
themselves should but add one more example 
for some bibliographer of a later day ? 

Mr. Sparke contributes a somewhat slight 
but pleasant Introduction, which draws attention 
to the more picturesque or pathetic associations 
connected with some of these unfinished pro- 
ductions. In many cases failure was due to the 
fact that the work had been planned on too vast 
a scale for the physical powers of the author or 
even for the span of working life allotted to man, 
Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilization ’ and Macaulay’s 
‘History of England’ being the outstanding 
examples of this; in others, such as Thackeray 
with ‘Denis Duval’ and Dickens with ‘ Edwin 
Drood,’ the pen suddenly dropped from the hand 
of a writer who might reasonably have expected 
to “‘ finish that stint.” 

The book is arranged as an Author Index, 
works being entered under the name or pseudonym 
of the author or editor. Where the work is 
without any indication of authorship it is placed 
under the first word of the title. Supplementary 
notes have been added under many entries, as, for 
instance, Diderot, E. A. Freeman, and Raleigh. 

We are told concerning Solomon that “he 
spake of trees from the cedar tree that is in 
Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall,’’ and Messrs. Corns and Sparke 
are equally comprehensive in their scheme—espe- 
cially as regards the hyssop—including every- 
thing from unfinished encyclopedias or bio- 
graphical dictionaries in several volumes to four- 
page poetical tracts at a penny each, such as 
Thomas Whittle’s ‘ Light in a Dark Lantern.’ 

There are, however, some very noticeable 
omissions. Thus, for example, Tyrrell’s ‘ Chris- 
tianity at the Cross-roads’ is not mentioned. 
Among our English classics Jane Austen does not 
appear in the alphabet; nor Keats, though he is 
mentioned in the Introduction; nor Shelley, 
except as the author of the unfinished ‘ Essay on 
Christianity.’ Again, the notice under Byron 
refers not to ‘Don Juan,’ as might have been 
expected—this is not even mentioned—but to 
an edition of the poet projected and partly carried 
out by Henley, which should surely have been 
indexed under Henley’s name. The same remark 
would apply to Sala’s unfinished edition of 
Lamb’s letters. It would probably have been a 
good plan to make a separate alphabet of un- 
finished editions and translations. No doubt 
these and other examples we could mention were 
excluded upon some principle, but that principle 
should certainly have been explained, and also, 
we may add, justified. 

The volume before us_ is printed in good 
clear type, but it is inevitable that in thousands 





of bibliographical descriptions and proper names 
some slips should occur. Thus the references: 
under Doyle and Drayton to “‘N. & Q.,’ 85, 5, 
p. 95,” and “ 85, 5, p. 96,” should be to 8 S. 5, 95, 
and 8 S. 5, 96. ‘“* Berkenhont’”’ on p. 22 should 
be Berkenhout ; and on p. 25, 8.v. ‘ Bible : Psalms,’ 
““Harne”’ should be Horne. In the ‘ List of 
Authorities Consulted’ Wood’s ‘ Athens Oxoni- 
enses’ is printed ‘“ Oxoniensis,” and similarly 
under the author’s name. ‘The Virgin Mary 
misrepresented by the Roman Church’ is on 

- 176 rightly attributed to Dr. John Patrick, 

ut under ‘ Virgin Mary’ the reader is referred 
to Simon Patrick. Both brothers were con- 
troversialists. Two entries under Virgil are un- 
fortunate: “‘ The Afnid [sic] of Virgil translated 
into Scottish verse by Garvin [Gawin] Douglas, 
Bishop of Dunkeld,” and “The nid [sic] ; 
in English hexameters, rendered foot for foot, 
for [by] W. Grist.” 

In spite of imperfections the work con- 
tains a very large number of rather obscure 
items, which it would be troublesome to hunt 
up for oneself, and the student who may chance 
to be in need of them may well be grateful to 
the compilers. 


THE Fortnightly Review gives a good deal of 
space to literature, but we confess we found the 
productions in question rather thin. Thus Mr. 
Walter Sichel’s * Byron as a War Poet’ praises 
without much discernment, neither allowing for 
Byron’s rhetorical gift, which makes him apt to 
write brilliantly on any subject—not specially 
upon war—nor pointing out where he follows the 
fashion of the day which demanded of poetry a 
certain flash and speed, nor comparing him with™ 
the contemporaries nearest akin to him. Mr, 
W. W. Crotch on ‘ Dickens and the War’ treats 
an untoward subject with that futility which is 
apt to dog the ways of admirers, and befalls the 
admirers of Dickens more conspicuously than most. 
‘ Anatole France as Saviour of Society’ is a title- 
by which Mr. J. H. Harley does injustice to an 
interesting essay, for his views are better re- 
strained and justified than the reader might 
expect. Mr. Arthur Waugh writes with sympathy 
and good judgment on Stephen Phillips; and 
Mr. Arthur A. Baumann has a good study of 
Dr. Johnson, the point of it being to show how 
much more thorough a cynic Johnson was than 
most of us remembered. There seems, however, 
a little exaggeration about declaring that the 
worthy doctor’s “‘ sane and stimulating cynicism... 
will outwear the world,” and hoping it will be “ the- 
dominant intellectual note of the century which 
lies before us.’ So much for literature ; the 
articles on the war and on the political and econo- 
mic problems connected with it are what con- 
stitute the real value of the number. 


THE first Nineteenth Century of the new year 
has much to recommend it to readers’ attention, 
though little in the way of curious or literary 
interest. Cap}. R. W. Hallows contributes a 
set of letters to and from one A. C. Stanhope,,. 
cousin of the Lord Chesterfield of the ‘ Letters,’ 
and son of the man who succeeded to the title. 
These, tied up in a packet, fell out of a volume of 
sermons which was about to be thrown away 
with other volumes of the same kind as litter; 
none of them has been printed before. It cannot 
be said that their intrinsic value is very great, 
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-yet they contribute their quota to one’s under- 
standing both of Chesterfield and of the current 
notions of the period. A. C. Stanhope was a 
tolerably unamiable person, with the most extra- 
ordinary ideas about diet and the bringing up of a 
child. Mrs. Randolph writes about Fanny Nisbet 
—Nelson’s wife. Mr. Moreton Frewen brings to 
an end his ‘Memories of Melton Mowbray,’ 
which again include some good stories, and Mr. 
W. H. Mallock begins an analysis of ‘ Current 
‘Theories of Democracy,’ suggestive, at any rate, 
and comprehensive. The rest of the number— | 
if we except Dr. R. H. Murray’s discussion of 
Hoche’s Expedition to Ireland in 1796—deals with 
actualities. We may mention that Mr. S. P. B. 
Mais, in an article which strikes us as the most 
valuable we have yet had from his pen, describes 
‘A Public School after Eighteen Months of War’ 
-(it is only seventeen as yet, by the way, and could 
hardly have been that when the pages were 
written), and that Lady Wolseley’s paper on 
‘Women’s Work on the Land,’ and Mr. Percy 
Hurd’s ‘Impressions of Champagne and Lor- 
raine,’ while addressed to present emergencies, 
-have both considerable permanent interest. 


Tue January Cornhill starts with the first two 
chapters of a work by Charles Kingsley, being the 
MS. of a novel entitled ‘ A Tutor’s Story,’ left by 
him unfinished, and recently discovered among 
‘his papers, and now revised and completed by his 
daughter, Lucas Malet. It promises well. There is 
a certain vigour in sheer well-doing about Kingsley’s 
characters which has an actual literary value, and 

-is refreshingly different from the two or three 

_literary attitudes which have grown conventional 
in Edwardian and Georgian times. The lame youth 
from Cambridge in the year 1829, with a ‘‘ Radi- 
cal’ acquaintance on the one hand and a wicked 
young sprig of nobility to reform on the other— 
every one able to talk, and drawn with the centre 
of gravity in the right place, whatever else may be 
“wrong, after the straightforward Kingsley fashion 
—ought to provide readers of The Cornhill with 
some good hours. 

Mr. Boyd Cable is good in his war sketch, ‘A 
Benevolent Neutral.’ Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘ An 
Angler’s Dilemma,’ after a few pleasant pages 
upon angling in general, relates a solitary pisca- 
torial adventure in the River Minnick on 
an April morning some fourteen years ago. 
‘A Curious Chapter in Wellington’s Life,’ by Dr. 
Fitchett, is concerned with the correspondence 
between the Duke and ‘ Miss J.”” It is, perhaps, 
‘the most interesting paper in the number, and 
does better justice to both the correspondents 
than has always been done. Sir Henry Lucy 
in ‘ Across the Walnuts and ths Wine ’ tells two or 
three first-rate after-dinner stories, winding up 
with a good description of the immemorial 
challenging of the King’s keys at the gate of the 
Bloody Tower. Miss_ Sellers’s ‘ Montenegro,’ 
and Judge Parry’s ‘ Daniel O’Connell—Counsellor,’ 
must also be mentioned. The latter has an 
abundance of amusing detail. 


ON the south wall of the loggia before the 
church of San Martino at Florence is a neglected 
fresco by a Florentine master of the late fifteenth 
century, representing the Annunciation. This 
was ascribed by Crowe and Cavalcaselle to Filip- 





pino Lippi, but Mr. Herbert P. Horne was the 


first to attribute it to the master to whom, from , 


the characteristic animation of the figures, it 
rightly belongs, namely, Sandro Botticelli. In 
the January number of The Burlington Magazine 
Mr. Giovanni Poggi confirms this attribution by 
documentary evidence, fixes the date of the 
picture as 1481, and expresses the opinion that its 
condition is not so bad as has been thought, and 
that the retouches might be successfully removed. 
Two reproductions accompany the article. Mr. 
J. D. Beazley gives some photographs of a red 
figured Attic hydria of 480 B.c., which is now 
in the Hermitage at Petrograd, and the paintings 
on which represent the story of Achilles and 
Polyxena. The designs are admirable. Mr. 
Campbell Dodgson describes some rare woodcuts 
of the early Flemish and German schools, belong- 
ing to the ‘Genealogy ’ of the Emperor Maximilian, 
and now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
Sir Martin Conway notices the first part of the 
publication of Raphael’s drawings edited by 
Dr. Oscar Fischel of Berlin—a series unfortunately 
cut short by the war. This instalment contains 
early, and therefore very interesting drawings, 
and some beautiful specimens are reproduced. 
Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy contributes an 
article on ‘ Buddhist Primitives (Sculpture).’ 
Strictly speaking, there are no such things as 
Buddhist primitives, early Buddhism being’ a 
puritanical creed, and by its logic averse from 
every manifestation of the body, and therefore 
from_ beauty and art. Among the works repro- 
duced is the beautiful ‘ Yakshini’ or dryad on 
the gateway of the Sanchi Stupa (early second 
century B.c.). Dr. Squire Sprigge sends the 
first instalment of an article on ‘ Art and Medicine,’ 
in which he points out the almost inevitable 
vagueness of most of the historical accounts of 
disease that have come down to us. The de- 
scription by Thucydides, for example, of the 
plague at Athens, leaves it quite uncertain what 
that plague really was. Such pictures, on the 
other hand, as Rubens’s representation of St. 
Ignatius’s miracle in casting out a devil from a 
young girl, or the picture in the cloisters of San 
Marco at Florence of St. Anthony extending the 
consolations of religion to a plague-stricken 
youth—these are most definite and valuable 
records of pathological observation. It is sur- 
prising what a number of representations of disease 
we have in our picture galleries. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVvon.—Forwarded to G. F. R. B. 


L. L. K. (“The ‘Gad Whip’ in Lincolnshire ’’).— 
A description of the gad-whip ceremony at Caistor 
will be found at 9S. viii. 285, and at the end of 
it references to earlier communications. 

L. N.—‘ La belle Corisande” was the name by 
which Diane d’Andouins, Comtesse de Gramont 
(1554-1620), was known. She was for about 8 years 
the mistress of Henry of Navarre, and their corre- 
spondence is extant. Mélisande suggests Maeter- 
linck’s play ‘Pelléas et Mélisande.’ It was not 
an uncommon name in the Middle Ages, and was 
borne, for example, by the daughter and heiress of 
Baldwin II., King of Jerusalem, who married Fulk 
of Anjou. 

CoRRIGENDUM. — Ante, p. 4, heading (6), for 
** Asces”’ read Axes ( =ague). 














